Ransome

RANSOME, FREDERICK LESLIE (Dec.
2, iS6S-Oct. 6, 1935), geologist, embodied per-
sonal and professional characteristics that re-
flected with unusual fidelity his stern and devout
heritage and his English natal environment. He
was a descendant of Richard Ransome, a Quaker
preacher of the seventeenth century, who en-
dured fifteen years' imprisonment for insistent
adherence to his faith. Affiliation with the So-
ciety of Friends continued through the family
history. The great-great-grandfather established
at Ipswich an iron foundry which became world-
famed for its plows and under later descendants
contributed toward construction of the British
railways. Ingenuity combined with business sa-
gacity passed to successive generations as these
gradually turned from iron to its newer struc-
tural rival, cement.

Frederick Leslie was born at Greenwich, near
London, the son of Ernest L. and Mary Jane
(Dawson) Ransome and the eldest of their eight
children. In 1870 the family moved to San
Francisco, where the father founded and di-
rected a business in concrete machinery and con-
struction w'hich pioneered many of the develop-
ments in that great industry. After boyhood
in a home of comfortable means and attendance
at the public schools, Ransome entered the Uni-
versity of California. Here he specialized in
geology under A. C Lawson, whose emphasis
on field work he later continued. Graduating in
1893, he pursued further study and served as an
assistant, receiving the doctorate in 1896. He
then went to Harvard for a year as assistant
in mineralogy and petrography.

In 1897, at the age of twenty-nine, he entered
the United States Geological Survey, the fore-
most geological organization in the world, and
for twenty-six years He applied himself unosten-
tatiously to the increasingly responsible tasks
that gravitated to his capable execution. Al-
though by 1912 he had been advanced to major
administrative posts and was in charge of the
sections of Western areal geology and of met-
alliferous deposits, he steadfastly continued his
own important field investigations. Between 1899
and 1920 he studied in detail and described,
alone or with a collaborator, three of the coun-
try's foremost gold districts, Mother Lode, Cali-
fornia, Cripple Creek, Colorado, and Goldfield,
Nevada; the famed lead-silver region, Coeur
d'Alene, Idaho; four great Arizona copper
camps, Bisbee, Globe, Miami, and Ray; and
nearly a score of lesser mining regions. Perhaps
no other geologist of the Survey has equalled
this imposing record of accomplishment.

Leaving the Survey when fifty-five, Ransome
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served for four years as professor of economic
geology and part of that time as dean of the
Graduate College at the University of Arizona.
Then, from 1927 until his final illness, he was
professor of economic geology on a part-time
arrangement at California Institute of Technol-
ogy. His teaching disclosed the same soundness
and systematic care that marked all his other
activities. During his years in the West he en-
gaged in consulting practice in connection with
mine litigation and especially in connection with
the vital Southwestern problems of irrigation
and dam-site location. He served the Metropoli-
tan Water District of Southern California, the
United States Reclamation Service, the War
Department, and the Mexican Government, in
such undertakings as the Madden Dam of the
Panama Canal, the Columbia River irrigation
project, and the final location of Boulder Dam.

Ransome's scientific contributions constitute
a veritable library of monographs and map folios
on important mining districts and on problems
of water control. They are models of reliable
description and literary clarity, for he was an
alert observer and meticulous recorder, cogent
in analysis and persuasive in argument. In addi-
tion to his publications relating to the ore dis-
tricts noted above, may be mentioned "The
Present Standing of Applied Geology" (Eco-
nomic Geology, October-November 1906), "The
Directions of Movement and the Nomenclature
of Faults" (Ibid., September-October 1906),
"Directions of Progress in Economic Geology"
(Ibid., March-April 1928), and "High Dams:
The Viewpoint of the Geologist" (Transactions
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, vol.
XCV, 1931)-

Among the honors that came to him were elec-
tion to the National Academy of Sciences, the
American Philosophical Society, foreign corre-
spondentship of the Geological Society of Lon-
don, and honorary membership in the Societe
Geologique de Belgique. He served a term as
president of the Society of Economic Geologists,
the Geological Society of Washington, and the
Washington Academy of Sciences, and as treas-
urer of the National Academy of Sciences. He
lectured at the University of Chicago in 1907 and
at Yale in 1913. He was an associate editor of
Economic Geology, and of the American Jour-
nal of Science, and was editor of geological
terms for the new Webster's Dictionary.

In feature and frame Ransome was upright
and angular. Thought, manner, even handwrit-
ing exhibited the same characteristics. Florid,
with piercing eye and compelling voice, holding
exacting standards for himself and caustically
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